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_Seuace TABBSe ! 


tem the Lady's 8 Book. 
Temper.— A, Tale. 
[Concluded.] 

Tr was a bright, clear morning in December, 
the sun sent his rays more cheerfully than is: 
his wont in that ‘merry Christmas time,’ 
into a room, furnished with the cosily elegance) 
wealth may at all times command. Softened) 
and subdued, the early sun vroke through 
the lofty ané cevtained window, touching the! 
cheek of Elith Vernon with the light, that) 
wade her beauty so glorious !—the broad 
intellectual brow was curved, apparently in| 
anger, for the lip was scornful and stern ; she 
is addressing her husband ; 

‘I have occasion for the money, Mr. Ver- 
won, and [ niust have i.’ 

‘But what can you want with it, Edith ?. 
why, you have expended thousands already !) 
vo fortune iv America could stand such ail 
travagance—I could not, if 1 were even to! 
try, spend such a sum, | 

* Very probably,’ was the cold reply ; * have! 
the goodness, however, to look over these | 
bills. Ihave discharged them all, my en- 
tertainments of every description, are 


\y 


the most expensive kind, I have no money: 
left, and need a fresh supply.’ As Vergon | 
glanced over the bills, rapid exclamations | 
escaped him, at the enormous prices, paid 


but he stood too much in awe of Mrs. Vernon) 


to attempt expostulation, or rebuke, knowing) itself felt in every nerve of the timid yet kindly; 


from past experience, how peremptorily he 
would be silenced ; a heavy shade of anxiety 
gathered over his face—and once or twice he 
passed his hand slowly and painfully over his, 
eyes. Edith watched curiously his counte-| 
nance, and something very like remorse came 
over her, when she marked the change a few 
months had wrought in Vernon; care, and sor- 
row, and time seemed to have pressed upon his. 
brow, with the weight of long years. Edith, 
true to her first prejudices, believed there) 
was nothing in Vernon's character worthy of| 
esteem ; supposing her habits of extravagance | 
the cause of his suffering, she suid ; 


—— non; give me an allowance, I shall insist) 
\upou a very liberal one—to the extent of) 
| your fortune—and I will engage in no instance 


and so arrange it; in that case I shall give you 


| wiped his forehead, damp with perspiration, 


| 
my unworthiness, that fastens on me like an 


Ss 
1 of the deep devotedness of her husband's 
for articles he believed to be utterly useless— | 


*‘ Let us understand each other, Mr. Ver- |! 


to overrun it. I love money too well for the 
pleasures it procures us, to squander it away, 


; =e 
and bring ruin upon myself, Think it over, 





no further trouble about these matters ; and 
‘you will find me true to my word, She) 
rose as she spoke, enveloped, her stately 
and majestic form, in the folds of a cash | 
mere; tied on her bonnet, and with a cold, 
formal bow, went out for her usual walk. | 
Slowly, as the door closed upon her retiring | 
fSrm, rose John Vernon from his seat; he| 


almost inarticulately words broke forth frou | 
lis shaking lips—* On, Edith! fool, fool cna 


wife, atssanenadis: Otani yielded to every 
wish of Edith’s, and contempt was fast spring- 
ing up in herheart, at the shrinking, and silent 
acquiescence he gave, to what she felt’ were 
commands on her part. Let us do justice to 
Edith, she strove against the feeling, but it 
was not for her to say to the unregulated pas- 
sions of the human Leart, ‘ thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.’ Mrs. Riverton and her 
daughter spent the winter in town. Emily 
waSmuch admired, and enabled to enter 
into society, by her mother’s improved state 
of health; there was vo sorrowing regrets 
for the past, clouding the present happiness 
of the gentle, and beautiful girl; ber’s was a 
wind self-disciplined, and grief did not mingle 
Meeting 
Edith in all places of amusement, ‘ the gavest 


in her remembrance of Herbert. 


of the gay,’ she did not cease to ask if all 








| [have been, to believe the love of thy young | 
heart could be given to such an one as I— 
! Fool! to love as I have loved, as I still love 
thee!—to wear the chains, yet feel them 
dragging ne down to degradation and shame— | 
to be thy slave—to hear and to obey. Oh!! 
that I could shake off this humbling sense of 
incubus in her presence. Edith, Edith, 
would to God we had never met’—and the big 
tear fell upon his cheek, and rolled unheeded 
tothe ground. Little indeed did Edith dream 


love ; there was a mastery in the high and 
haughty spirit of Ediuh Vernon, that made 





hearted man; he never conversed with her, 
it was not Gesired, he was chilled into silence | 
most unnatural to him. Unconscious of the) 
under ground of good sense ani muregers 
he actually possessed, Edith conceived his | 
ignorance of all the rules that governed her-| 
self, and * deap friends,’ his want of polish, | 
und * gentle breeding’ to arise from ignorance | 
upon all subjects, unconnected with his own |e 
immediate business, But Vernon was taking | 


mighty steps in knowledge, in the new world || 


to which his marriage had introduced him, | 


was right within. She had noticed with pain, 
a shrinking on the part of Edith, from all 
confidential communication. Alas! the con- 
science of Edith smote her bitterly, when 
she remembered her promises to Emily ; 
how had she fulfilled them? and ever ws she 
thus thought, came the recollection of Emily's 
words, ‘Vernon loves you-wreck not his 
“Appiness with your own.’ Tt was Edith’s 
inisfortune to believe him incapable of loving 
her. Months rolled on and produced no 
change in their domestic life. Vernon had 
become taciturn and reserved; no joyous 
bursts of the heart’s outpouring happiness 
ever escaped him; his cheek grew pale, 
his steps heavier—more aud more, he shrank 
from all conflict with his wife, and went 
tu his business without energy or incli- 
nation. From this state he was awakened 
by the birth of a son. Edith was amazed at 
the excess of his emotion, as he folded the 
litle infant to his bosom, shedding tears— 
the warm tears of reviving happiness over 
its soft cheek ; but she caught his smothered 
exclamation, * Oh, it will be sweet, my boy! 
to labor for thee!’ and she thought, * it is be- 
cause he has an heir to his wealth.” Had she 
known, that for mouths, John Vernon had 





and nothing but the timidity of bis disposi- | 


tio prevented ts becoming aPparent to his 


sought business as a resource agrinst the 


} ‘ 
surrows of his domestic Hife, she would lyave 
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appreciated in @ right spirit, his exclamation, 
as he embraced his first born; but believing 
money to be the ruling passion of his heart, 
she ulso believed it the absorbing one. Dv- 
ring the long hours of solitude and sickness, 
the heart of Edith softened much towards 
her husband ; she felt how love, how deso- 
late her lot was! When first a mother’s love 
sprang up in her bosom—that love so change- 
less through all—so unselfish, and so true— 
her heart yearned towards the father of her 
child! But Vernon believing her coldness to 
him, almost amounted to dislike, avoided 
her presence ; and shrank from all conversa- 
tion, unaware of any relenting in bis favor. 
The stumbling block in Edith’s path, her 
pride, prevented her making more than very 
slight advances, and to a spirit so subdued 
as Vernou’s it, required much more to induce 
a renewal of that teuderness which had been 
so scornfully rejected, and with so contempt- 
Hadith be- 
came irritated, and suffered it to escape in, 


uous a disregard of his feelings. 


various ways annoying to Vernon; but he 
bore it patiently, there was now a motive ; 
for the sake of bis dfrling boy! wha 
would he not bear from the mother? The 
time of Edith’s seclusion crew to its close. 
wand with the zest, that long privation gives, 
she entered again invto the pleasures of the 
gay world, 

We pass over an interval of a year. In 
the same apartment we have before alluded 
to, sat Mrs. Riverton, Emily, and Mrs. Ver- | 
now; aces of tears were upon the cheeks | 
of the lauer, which rested upon her hand ; 
Mrs. Riverton was addressing her. ‘It is 
your duty tocultivate assiduously, these friend- 





ly feelings towards your husband, which may 
yet ripen into that love, without which, there | 
can be no happiness in the married state. 
aud believe me, Edith, Vernon is far more 
worthy of your love, than you deem him, he 
has suffered mach, Whatever may be his 
feelings now, there is no doubt he once loved 
you ; if you can rightly estimate the love he 
once bore you—think of the suffering that 
must have preceded his present state of in- 
difference.’ Sorrowfully Edith replied. She 
had suffered herself to cherish the ridiculous 
prejudice that Vernon was incapable of in- 
tense love; the love he now lavished on his 
child convinced her, how wrongfully she hac 





judged hin. 
thorny one, though its votarics call it the way) 
to happiness. 
weariness, of satiety I endure! Oh that 1| 
had some one to love me! even a husband's! 
love might yet be mine, if I could but con- 
quer my temper, and keep down the pride | 
that prevents my making a fall acknowledge- | 
went of my feelings to Vernon.’ 

* Surely, Edith,’ said Emily, tenderly, | 


* your temper is in some degree under your| 


‘Gh! the world’s path is a 


What long, long hours of; 


own control; if you struggle earnestly, and || 
irom a good motive, you will succeed, If) 
you fail once, a second time you may con- | 
quer; it needs but preseverance ; think me), 
not presuming, Edith,’ said Emily, suddenly ! 
and fondly, ‘when IT say you must ask aid 

from the Great Source of all our streugth. | 
to break the habit that long years has formed,’ 

‘I cannot,’ said Edith, ‘Oh! I cannot, )) 
iny good resolves are scattered to the wind 
by every gust of passion,’ and she wept bit- 
terly—hopelessly. 

* That woman is wise,’ said Mrs. Riverton 
mournfully, * who remembers that the study 
of her husband’s happiness will constitute 
her’s;’ and she rose from her seat as she 
spoke, telling Emily it was time to be going. 
They left the house, and we will give the) 


conversation between them on their walk home, 
*] do not like’ said Mrs. Riverton, * the 
constant excuse of Edith, want of self-com- 





consider, Mamma, how wearily the hours 
drag on when she is much confined to the 
domestic circle ; she dreads being alone with 
She told me with tears, that wick- 
ed as it was, she almost wished she had no 
conscience! the hours of solitude are to Edith 
fraught with pain. But mamma, what is your 
opinion of the new nurse, do you really think 
her unfit for her duties 7” 

* Owing to Vernon's anxiety upon the sub- 
ject, I have taken some pains to inquire,’ 
said Mrs Riverton. ‘1 fear she is not to be 
relied upon; she was represented to me as 
artful, and fond of visiting. I wish to hear 
farther, before mentioning it to Mrs. Ver- 
non; indeed it is a matter of delicacy to 
speak of it at all; having become so irrita- 
ting a subject to Edith. You are sad, Emily, 
and not without reason, for the future pros- 
pects of your frignd are overhung with the 
dark clouds of despondency and fear, ‘Ter- 


Vernon. 








mand; she deplores the evil, without naking rible, indeed, was the respunsibility of Mr. 


exertion to overcome it. The more I see of || Evylen, in causing his daughter to marry a 


child, 





‘ ‘ 1} . 
her conduct, Emily, the more I despair ef} man, to whom she bore neither love nor re- 


her reformation. She has acte most cen- 
surably, in this business of her child’s nurse | 
knowing Vernon's aversion to the woman, 
the constant anxiety he suffers on account 
of his child, she should have yielded to his 


wishes, and not persist in detaining a woman, | 





to whom her hushand has so many objec, 





tions. That child is Vernon’s sole comfort} 
in aworld he has found dreary enough, and | 
itis creel, unkind, mogt unkind in Edith, to 
give him unnecessary puin, believing his child} 
is not properly taken care of,’ 

*Oh, Mamma!’ said Emily, * speak not so | 
hardly of Edith, how much more has she been 
‘sinned against, than sinning, through the. 
long, neglected years of her early youth. If 


you knew how she loves her baby, you would 


want of confidence in her love for the boy.— 


know how much she suffers from Vernon's | 
! 
| 


The weakness of Vernon, in shrinking away 





from all conflict, yielding, like a slave, 
to her wishes, has destroyed all respect for) 
him in the mind of Edith. 


In his presence, | 
no manifestation of maternal affection ever 
escapes hér; the coldness of her feelings to 
her husband, throws its shadow upon the 
Ali! he should not doubt her love. 
most tenderly she loves that darling boy! 
The constant complaints of Vernon, his petty 
interferences are excessively annoying to 
Edith, he cannot conceal his suspicion of her 
want of attachment to their child,’ 

‘ Bear in mind my Emily,’ said Mrs. Ri- 
verton, * that she brought suchguspicion pon 
herself, by refusing to nurse her child 
there at least, she gave the world the prefer- 
ence.’ 








‘I do not believe,’ Emily replied, * she 
would have refused, if her mother had not so |! 
decidedly influenced her; and we ought tol! 

: 


= 


spect. 

And now turn we again to the house of Mr, 
Vernon; the dressing room of Edith, which 
her husband had just entereJ, to make an- 
other attempt to dismiss the nurse. Vernon 
was speaking. 

‘I know, Edith, I expose myself to your 
fontempt, by my constant anxiety about my 
child ; but, I beg most earnestly, and for the 
last time, that you will dismiss the woman. 
I will engage to procure another, and one 
that will suit you; there is no use in my 
suffering so unnecessarily.’ Had he stopped 
there he might have succeeded, but he added, 
‘It is but a small matter to you—it will be 
the death of me, if harm come to the boy.’ 

Disguising the anger that raged in her bo- 
som, she said scornfully : 

‘Is there any other favor Mr. Vernon 
would ask at my hands ; orderiug my dres- 
ses, or directing my chambermaid ; duties 
quite as »ppropriate as those he has chosen to 
It has ever, I believe Sir, been the 
mother’s peculiar province, to take charge of 
the nursery ; is it your will I resign the office 
te you ? 

* Do me justice, Edith,’ burst from Vernon 
in a voice of agony ; ‘do me justice, I never 


assume. 


interfered during the whole time the first 
nurse you procured had charge of the child ; 
I was happy—happy beyond expression, in 
the health, and blooming beauty of the boy. 
Where are your eyes, Edith, that you do not 
see the change? there is an expression of 
heaviness in his countenance, and often of 
suffering, that fills me with alarm. Do not 
let me plead in vain; discharge this woman, 


\and relieve me from this state of anxiety and 


| dread,’ 


‘It is utter folly,’ was Edith’s stern reply, 





“ 
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*to argue the matter further. It is the sea-! 
son of teething with the child ; that, and that. 
only, occasions the change you speak of. I 
have already said all that is necessary to say 
upon this subject. IT will not discharge a 
deserving woman from an office, whose duties 
she has faithfully performed, until I see suf- 
ficient cause for so doing.’ 

* You refuse, then to dismiss this woman,’ 
cried Vernon, his face flushing to scarlet. 
* You have had my answer already,’ said 
Edith, haughtily: ‘Ido, Sir,’ 

Love for his child, was stronger in the 


heart of Vernon, than awe for Edith; exci- 
ted beyond all bounds, he literally shouted as | 


the good of ny child, which I have not at- 
twined, I have borne to be trampled upon like \not enable her to see distinctly, she said: 





he said: 

‘Woman! are you deficient in the natural 
feelings that belong to your sex? You will) 
not dismiss her! Then I solemnly swear 1} 
will ;? and he sprang from the room, in the 
direction of the nursery. For a single in- 
stant Edith Vernon stood almost paralyzed, 
with the passion that was mounting to her 
brain ; she had no power to reflect, reason) 
lay crushed and helpless at the feet of the 
gigantic demon Temper. ‘Throwing open the | 
door, she hurried after Vernon, As she ad- 


upon the door lock, and dashed it open to its, 


utmost width, Vernon had turned instantly, } 


and he stood horror struck at the appearance | 


iaiaeiaeiinaieseieten micemtieeiai 





have disgraced yourself; between you and || nursery. ~ She did not notice the heavy 
me, there must yet be a reckoning. For the} breathing of the child-—bat remarking the 
sake of peace, which I have not found, ean deep color that played on its cheek, which the 


shaded lamp ina far part of the room did 





a slavc—awed into submission like a cringing \ ‘Is the baby quite well, nurse ? 

vassal. I have borne too much already—Goo || ‘Oh! yes madam, a little fretful, or so, 
knows how much! but I will deal more kindly || betimes, with his teeth; the dear little fel- 
with you Edith, than you have ever done with low! he has quite a color again; you will 


lime. I will take time to reflect: the resalt|)soon see him as sprightly as ever.’ 


you shall know to-morrow: and he left her.|| * Lift him up very gently,” said Edith, ‘so 
Amid all the shame that then visited Edith, || as not to disturb him, I feel more than usual 
the mortification she felt at such exposure, |) anxiety about him to-night. Mr, Vernon's 
in the presence of the nurse, the stingings of |) fears of his health, have infected me, I be- 
conscience, that would be heard through | lie ve.” ’ 
every fuld of seif-love by which her heart was | ‘OU! sure madam! you would not awake 
guarded, there gleamed one solitary ray of jhe out of that sweet sleep; you have no 
pleasure, that Vernon, thouzh late, had shown | need to borrow fear from any boty 5 you love 
some portion of the dignity that ought to bby so dearly, you would be the first to see 
belong to the character of man, As the day Hit 
‘} waked for such a foolish notion, it is cruel 


to disturb hin, when he bar suffered so 


if any thing was wrong: do not have him 
wore on, her reflections beeame less painful ; 
yet her conclusion was, ‘ it will not last, there 











vanced, she heard his voice and that of the | 


nurse, in high, and angry altercation ; more | 
and more incensed, she laid a strong hand | 
} 


‘much to-day from his gums. Edith suffered 
and now, he cannot love me—yet he is mine | herself to be persuaded, With an injunction 
through time.’ Slowly as she murmured, she || to the nurse ‘to be very watehful of her 
undid the clasped hands, and rose from the || charge,’ she left the house. Nurse Hazlem 
sofa, that she might bury in preparations for || wate hed the carriage Crive from the door.— 
an evening ball, memory of the past, and dirk | || Slipping down into the kite hen, she inquired 
anticipations for the future. of a man servant, ‘where Mr. Vernon was ?* 

While she is performing the duties of the} The man did not know; he had gone from 
jtoilette, turn we for a moment to the nur- ‘home, leaving word he would be back at a very 
ll early hour next moruing. Back to the nur- 
sery went the dame, with a quick, exulting 


is nothing in Vernon to command respect ; 


1! 





sery. 1 


\" 


| «Baby is i Tam sure,’ said the gigy litle | 


of his wife. The lips quivering and apart ; || nurse maid, whose office it was t attend | step. That night a cousin of her’s was 


the eye glaring with fuly; the blue veins | 


nurse Hazlem: * Don't you think so nurse ? to be marcied-it Iifd been arranged on the 


" 
swollen across the brow, and rigid with ex-| only feel bis litte hands, how hot they are!) same night of Mrs. Vernon's absence at the 


. ° | 
citement ; the lofty form erect, yet trembling | 


with the strugglings of undisguised passion. |) 





‘and his head burns so. Ol! nurse, Mes. bell, for her accommodation—and to go she 
| . 
Vernon ought to know how ill baby is.” * Be, | was determined. We are willing to hope the 


If there was iron in the nerves of John |! quiet when I bid you,’ said the nurse, in the) ‘iniserable woman did not believe the child 
Vernon, it failed him, in that hour; he cov-| quick, sharp tone of angry reproof, * there really il; although a burning fever was raging 


ered his face with his hands, groaning with 


shame for himself, and fear for his child 3 in-| 


voluntary he shrank from the werds of Edith, 
which broke forth in the raised tone of un- 
controlled anger : 

‘Begone, Sir! from this apartment; you 
are intrading with a craven spirit, into a 


woman's province! I, the mother of this) 


child, will care for its well doing. I am 


neither an idiot, incapable with the trust, or 
a fiend that I should neglect it. Go, Sir!| 
and if evil befal the child, the consequences | 


be upon my head ;’ and passing away from 
the threshold of the door on which she stood, | 
she pointed silently with her hand in that! 


direction. Vernon obeyed the intimation, but | 
as he did so, he raised a face, that contrasted | 
fearfully from its excessive whiteness, with) 


her own flushed and haughty countenance ; 


‘has been fuss enough already, for one day.— ] in its veins. From a basket of her own she 
| Nothing ails the child but his teeth, he will be | took a vial oflaudanum, deliberately dropping, 
\well enough in a day or two. Mrs, V ernon| | what was evidently a very large dose, she gave it 
| promised to let you ‘go home to-night, it is| to the child, too eager to be gone, to notice 
time you were off, if you mean to reach there |) its situition. As soon was the dose began 
| before bed-tine. ‘to take effect, she pnt on its night clothes, 
| ‘But L would rather not go, if T can be of and laid it in the bed, and without one com- 
any use,’ said the girl timidly, * indeed nurse, | punctuous feeling, (for many times had she 
baby looks ill.’ |, done the same thing, always escaping unde- 
‘If you do not go to-night, you shall not), tected,) did she desert the lone babe, through 
go for a month; so lose the chance if you that long night of solitary, and unaided suf- 
dare—not for a month, if I can help it, shall || fering ! 
jyou visit your mother again: if there was | The dim light of early morning was break- 
any truth in what you say, I would be the|/ing inthe East, as Edith Vernon returned 
first to tell Mrs. Vernon,’ said the artful i home. Throwing aside her evening dress, 
woman, ‘but children are often feverish she resolved ere she retired to rest, to 
teething, and ‘tis a shame to trouble her about ivisit her child, ‘1 can ‘sleep better,’ she 
it—when she is going to sucha grand ball too. | | ment ily said, * if I know him to be quite well. 
jSo be a good girl, Nancy, and take the) | By the time she was ready to visit the nur- 








and bending upon her a glance she had never | chance, while you have it, of a fine frolic.— leith. it was clear morning; gathering the 


met before, he said : 





These inducements were more than the girl | folds of her white dressing gown about her, 


‘Beware! Edith Veruon, lest you go too||could stand, and she went. The hours wore!) 4s she passed from the door, for the air felt 


far; beyond the pale of woman you have 
gone alrealy—if you have degraded me, you} 


| 


on, and Edith was dressed. Before leaving || chill to her exhausted frame, she entered the 
ty \| 
the house, she went, ‘os wus her habit, to the || long prasage that led to the nursery, which 
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stood about half way between her chamber 
and a pair of stairs, leading up from the 
servant’s department. At the head of these 
stairs, there was a window, which gave but a 
dim light to the long entry. As Edith 
stood in shadow, she thought she heard a 
quick step on the stairway; a thrill alarm 


came over her, and she had not gazed an) 


instant longer before nurse Hazlem came in 
sight, hastening onward, The agonized 
.dith took in at a glance, the white dress an‘ 
pink ribins, escaping from her cloxk—fear- 
ful evidences of the night’s misdoing. In 
that moment of horror the blood chilled, and 
scemed to stand still in the veins of Edith, 
hut only fora moment. With the bound of 
a tigress, she sprang upon the terrified wretch; 

* Where is my child ? answer me woman! 
did you dare desert my child through the long 
wnd terrible night!’ She grasped her by the 
shoulder, shaking her till the nurse shrieked 
with pain, Her cries seemed to reeall Edith 
to her senses. 

‘Out of my sight!" she exclaimed, ‘ hence 
woman, forever!’ and flinging ber almost to 
the floor, in the violence of her excited feel- 
ings, she rushed to the nursery. As Edith 
laid her hand upon the door, her spirits 
calmed suddenly—a sense of her own guilt! 
stole over her heart, bringing with it self- 
abusement, shame, and remorse. With a 
faliering step she entered ; raising her hands 
upward, she murmured frintly ; 

*Merey—God! I am justly puvished’— 











The first glance at the empty cradle, and 
disarranged bed nearly drove her wild, With! 
a desperate hand she threw down the bed- 
clothee, which entirely covered the form of| 
her boy—then, and there, the haud of retri- 
bution fell upon the head of that guilty, and) 
erring woman. 

*My child! IT have murdered my child!) 
Give me back my child !—He is dead! T have. 
murdered my child!’ Clear, through the still) 
morning air, rang the cries of that despairing | 
mother ; awakening every slumbering inmate, 


I 
to w sense of terror and alarm. Upon one. 


strained and listening ear, the cry fell with. 
a startling, and terrible effect—the unhappy. 
father! Guided by the cries, and his own 


horrible forebodings, Vernon hurried to the | 





The physicians who afterwards examined 
the body, believed the child to have expired 
in convulsions. Nurse Hazlem absconded, 
nor were any traces found of her place of 
concealment; and we would hope the re- 
morse that must have attended her through 
life, proved salutary. Alone, and unaided, 
in the silence of everlasting night, the spirit 
had been rendered to its God! and let us 
believe, with no ungentle hand, that fair, and 
suffering boy, was led through the dark valley! 
‘He who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,’ had called him to a home, where there 
was neither suffering nor wrong ; and where 
the * Hand of a Father! shall wipe away all 
tears.’ 

When Edith recovered from the swoon 
into which she had fallen, as Vernon bore 
away the child, she found Mrs. Riverton, 
and Emily bending over her. 

‘My kind friends are you here? I do not 
deserve it. Oh Emily! go to Vernon, com- 
furt and console him, it will kill him, Emily— 
and I, just God! I deserve it all, upon my 
head is the guilt; do not comfort me, wretch 
that I have been. O Vernon, Vernon!" and 
the unhappy woman wrung her hands in the 
Exhausted, at list she 
sank upon the pillow, where she lay quite 
silent for a time; suddenly opening her 
eyes and looking at Mrs. Riverton she 
said : 

‘Pray for me, all undeserving and guilty 
as [ there is hope, whew a Saviour has 
died-pray for me, Emily, that 1 may have 


wildest anguish. 


strength to bear humbly, that which I have} 


brought upon myself;’ and she, who had 
herself known the sustaining power of prayer, 
in the dark hour of mortal affliction, lifted 
up her voice to the Most High. Through 


| the whole of that fearful day the tried friends 


of Edith’s youth, deserted not the couch of 
the mourner; and well did Mrs. Riverton 
know how to administe® comfort lo a sore, 
wud wounded heart; yet strong in a good 
purpose, there was warning for the future, 
mingled in her gentle and endearing sympa- 
thy. As the day wore on, every eflurt to gain 
admission to the room of Mr. Vernon failed, 
Nearly frantic with alarm, Edith entreated 
Mrs. Riverton to use authority, if he woule 


chamber, the first glance wt the dead body of not admit her, Mrs, Riverton, anxious and 


his child turned his heart to stone. 

* Murderess *’ he exclaimed, as he flung off, 
her frenzied grasp, ‘ is this your worh’—lift- 
ing up the child in his arms, he bore it straight 
to his own room, closing and locking the door 
in the faces of the terror stricken domestics— 
and anon there came gasping sounds, and| 
choking sobs; the strong was stricken like 
the feeble infant—forgetting in the first hour 
of agony and despair, that the hand of Al-| 
mighty God had moved, though by a fearful: 
jasiramentality, 





alarmed, went once more to the door; no 
answer was returned to repeated knockings, 
to her earnest entreaties that he would suffer 
her to come in. Raising her voice suddenly. 
she said in a clear stern tone—* Open the 
door, Mr. Vernon, or I will have it forced,’ 
Vernon moved in the room, but did nor 
answer: again she raised her voice, ‘ Open 
the door, sir, [I insist—it is for your own 


sake ; vpen at once,’ and the lock turned as 
she ceased, and the door opened. Mrs, Riv- 
}erton shrunk involuntarily, from the change 


a few hours had wrought in Vernon ; there 
was no tear upon his cheek, no moisture to 
relieve the marble hardness of his strained 
and blood-shot eye ; the lines of his face had 
grown rigid; years, countless years, seemed 
jto have passed over his head in that strong 
struggle with the heart’s agony. He took 
Mrs. Riverton’s hand, led her to the bed-side, 
and pointed to his child. 

‘See! he was once, all life and love! now 
a clod of helpless clay, unconscious of my 
despair, and her guilt. His manner changed 
at the thought, a dark, fierce look came over 
him ; bending down, he uttered distinctly in 
her ear as though he were afraid to hear the 
sound of his own voice—* Tell her not to 
yo forth, when they bear him to his grave ; let 
her not pollute his last resting-place with her 
unholy presence. Say it is my command, 
and if she dare rebel, I will enforce it. 
Leave me now, it is my wish. Do not disturb 
me again when I am needed for the last 
office—I am ready :’ and lifting bis child, he 
placed it in Mrs. Riverton’s arms, who bore 
it without a word, from the apartment. It 
was long before Mrs. Riverton was sufficiently 
composed to rejoin Mrs. Vernon, Edith 
saw at a glance her recent agitation. ‘ How 
iis he ? how is Vernon? do not fear to tell 
ime, I deserve it all! Oh my husband, you 
‘are bitterly avenged’ Gently as she could, 
Mrs. Riverton imparted the command of 
‘Vernon. Edith bowed her head, and an- 
iswered. * I will obey him in all things, would 
jto God 1 had done i# sooner.’ 

Nothing of moment occurred until the day 
of the funeral; the child was buried in the 
morning. Emily, strove to comfort the un- 
happy mother, and she seemed, in some 
measure to have succeeded, The first vio- 
lence of her grief abated, a calm came over 
her perturbed spirits—she laid her hand 
upon Emily's arm and said softly : 

*Do you know my tried friend, I have a 
hope, not rash or presuming, but an humble 
hope, that God will pardon my many sins. I 
feel, within a short time, * Though my sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.” 
They have borne my baby to the silent grave— 
but in the spirit land, he is pleading for his 
guilty and repentant mother, Ob! it is sweet 
to believe, that my own blessed boy, is lifting his 
angel voice for me, before the throne of a 
merciful Redeemer!’ and she wept long, 
though less bitterly than before. 

On the afternoon of that day, as Edith lay 
upon the sofa, propped with pillows, and suf- 
fering from exhaustion, tenderly watched by 
Mrs. Riverton, and Emily, a heavy step was 
neard without: the door quietly opened, and 
Vernon entered. A faint cry broke from 
Edith, who rose hastily to meet him. She 
staggered from excessive weakness, and would 
have fallen, Vernon had not caught her, 
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Lifting her as he would have done a child, he 
placed her upon the sofa, took the handker- 
chief from her trembling hand, and wiped 
her forehead, moist with perspiration—but 
there passed no softening shade over the 
rigid, and hard lines of his gloomy and re- 





alleviate, 
but the letter was returned with the seal 
broken, in an envelope. 
reconciliation he rejected, with scorn ; 








solved countenance; moved by the slight 
attention, Evith was completely overcome ; 
bursting into tears, she clasped his hand, and 
raised it to her lips, he withdrew it, and said 
sternly : 

‘Command vourself, Edith Vernon, and 
listen ! between you and me, there will never 
he communion more ;: the days of my married 
life have fallen upon me with the weight oflong 
years of sorrow; they have not left me as 
they found me, a light hearted, and happy 
man: through the world, my path is solitary, 
with a broken and subdued spirit. I do not 
reproach you Edith ; if you are a woman, you 
must feel for the boy! See the ruin your 
frightful indulgence of temper has wrought— 
and beware hereafier! It is my wish and my 
command, that you leave this house within 
the week. moderate mainte- 
nance—but as God is my Judge!" he said 
with a sudden burst of uncontrollable, and 
fierce wrath, ‘I will not suffer you to share 
the wealth, that has been your temptation, to 
marry aman you scorned! that proved your 


I will allow youa 


ruin, and my shame !” 

‘Forgive me, Vernon! forgive me—ouly 
this once! forgive me in mercy ! I have been 
guilty, guilty indeed. Pardon me, Oh! my 
busband ! it shall be my life’#study to become 
worthy of your love.’ 

‘Of my love! ha! 
laughed terribly in the bitterness of his 
scorn." My love !—My wealth 1 tell you ;— 
aye, for that, you would sacrifice soul and 


hat ha!’ and Vernon 


body.’ 
‘Hear me, Vernon! 
wife, ‘if you will not for my sake, for the 


, 


cried his unhappy 


when he again became a father. 








city, intending to visit Edith. He 
jhad risen high in his profession, and although, | 


gratitude to ghe whole Evylen family, for 
their kindness during his early and unfriended 
years. From Vernon, he received the news 
of their separation, without any allusion to 
the cause. In grief he took his way to Mrs. 
|Riverton’s, and thence he learned from the 
lips of Edith, the whole truth. 

It soothed the heart of Edith Vernon, 
in that hour of humiliation, to be able to do 
justice to the noble conduct of Emily ; her 
tried and warm friendship—through all her 
guilt, and its terrible punishment. It needed 








of manner, so conspicuous in Emily River- 
ton. We would gladly linger upon the love) 
that springs up in the hearts of two, so fitted | 
‘for each other’s happiness, but our story is| 


months, Frederic Herbert bore aw 





of sorrow, or reverse. 


was Emily Herbert! Upon her 


a heart, the suushine of a husband’s love, 
} 





shone unchangeably and forever. They were 


strangers to that coldness and estrangement 


blessed light of woman's 
for the dark fiend of discord, 





sake of my unborn babe. Oh! I have 
wickedly concealed it from you,’ said Edith | 
wringing her hands, at the change in Vernon’ s | 


countenance, from excessive paleness, to) ilove in ber heart hed grown stronger, with || ‘gold : read 


| Half a year had nearly elapsed, 


~Happy in her life! 





I 


wasa grief beyond the power of friendship to inoble order of her beauty, now ¥ constituted 


jits greatest charm. 
We pass over the few intervening weeks, 


All overtures for that made Edith a mother—the mother of a 
and | boy! She named him * John Vernon ; 
Edith was only sustained and supported in | muring tnrough her tears, ‘Surely be will 
the hope that Vernon's heart would relent, || not plead to a father’s heart in vain.’ 


mur- 


After 


| r 
ber recovery, she wrote to Vernon. 


. a 
About three weeks after her removal with |) 


even, the memory of his early passion had | faithful to the solemn trust. 
grown dim, he cherished a warm feeling of | me Vernon! I have lived upon the hope, 





! 
i} 
becoming too long for our limits. ~ a with a strong hand, 


is! guilt upon his own head, 
young bride, to gladden the home of his onal others. 


years—to sooth and sustain him in the hour! prayer of the sorrowing, and repentant 


| 


warm and | 


\4 
| 


+) writing. 
| 1} e 
jthat so often makes home, cheered by the’ 
s love, an abiding place | 


| forgive vour wife! 
not her voice to awaken Herbert's attention, | hope that has so long sustained me? you 
to the matured beauty and winning softness) will not deny me, Vernon? Our babe, is 


‘Will vou allow me to say my dear hus- 


| Mrs. Riverton, Frederic Herbert arrived at band, for dear you are to me—inexpressibly 


| dear. Oh! Vernon, I am a mother—once 
again take me to your heart, and I will be 
Do not deny 


through the whole of our fearful separation. 
It has sustained me, when the hand of my 
husband was afar off—and not as in time 
past, near to support in the hour of anguish, 
and trial. Pity me, Vernon! do not utterly 
condemn me! Have not I suffered ? is not 
my remorse heavy to bear? will it not plead 
\as some extenuation of my guilt—that my 
fiery temper, in the plastic season of youth, 
was neither chécked nor controlled ? Once 
‘more, and [ ask it for the sake of our child— 
You will not destroy the 





[sleeping by my side; how sofi, how innocent 
‘he looks! he is pleading, Vernon, that father 
fand mother may mate, and * train him up in 
the way he should go,’ curbing his passions 
lest they should bring 
and misery upon 
Grant my prayer, my husband, the 


* Evrrn.’ 
It was in the afternoon of the next day, an 
answer came to the letter; the first glance, 
told the agitated Edith, it was Vernon's hand 
‘Thank God!’ she said, 

; . oe } te ’ : 
into tears, ‘ mine is not returved.’ She had 
scarcely glanced over the letter, till her whole 


bursting 


|| face lighted up with enthusiasm and joy, 


° } a . . . 
since || while she exclaimed—* Now, he will believe, 
| 
Edith’s stparation from her husband. The) it 


is for his own sake, and not for paltry 
it, dear Mrs. Riverton—see, I 


the deep, burning flush of indignation— OFF jevery obstacle thrown in the way of recou-| may go back, and he will love me yet, will he 


woman! and forever!’ he exclaimed, shaking |) 
her from him in the violence of his excited 
feelings, and rushed from the room. 

‘There is no hope for me now, save in 
the pardon of Alniighty God! said Edith, 
as she, rose from her seat, with the desperate 
calmness of despair, Between Vernon and 
me, there is a gulf, broad as the one that 
rolled between Lazarus and Dives. Surength! 
give me strength to bear, Oh! my Creator, 
more merciful than thy creature !’ 

Every errangement was made by Vernon, 
for their final separation, Before the close) 
of the next day, Edith was at Mrs. Riverton’s |) 
Faithful friends had she found, |, 
but her’s 


country seat. 
in this, the dark hour of her trial ; 





ciliation, by his unabated coldness. 
pear forward to the birth of her child, as 


la sure and certain bond of union between || wee ‘ping from excess of sudden joy. 
Well it was for Edith, that her deep) Rivertou read the letter. 


ithem. 


|remorse, and good resolves, were aided and | 


jencouraged by so true a friend as Mrs. 
Riverton ; the iron bond of habit, had con- 
firmed her in the indulgence of a high, ex- 
acting temper, that could not, at once be 
) subdued, or controlled. The continued cold- 
ness of her husband, the advice of Mrs, 
‘Riverton, and best of all, the aid she sought 
from on High, with an humble and repentant 
“spirit, had wrought a total change in Edith's 
‘character, 
lexpression, which late events had given to the || 


The softness and gentleness of 





She !/not? Oh yes! there is much happiness in 


| Store for us both’—and she covered her face, 
Mrs. 
| *Come if you will, lama beggar! shorn 
of the wealth that has been the God of your 
‘idolatry —Come if you now choose in—I 
have nought to offer but a husband’s love. 
*VERNon.’ 

The shades of evening were stealing ‘over 
the thronged city, as Mrs. Riverton’s carriage 
stopped at John Vernon’s door. Edith pale 
and trembling, alighted with her babe. In the 
hall she met the old house-keeper, who staried 
vas if she had seen a ghost, at the sight of Mrs, 
Vv ernon, 
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‘ Where is Mr. Vernon?’ Edith eagerly’ 
demanded. 


‘In the drawing-room, and quite alone || 


shall [ call him ?’ 

* No—take the child to your own room, I 
will go to him myself.’ 

Edith was coinpelled to rest herself many 
moments, ere she could gain courage to go in. 
The memory of her lest interview hung over 
her spirit, like an omen of ill. She shook off, 
by a strong effort, the growing weakness ;| 
with a gentle step she reached the door and) 


softly opened it. Vernon had not heard her: 


he had sunk back in his arm chair absorbed | 


in gloomy reflections. As Edith gazed, she 
shuddered at the change wrought by suffering. 
The pale, wan face, bore no trace of the Ver- 
non, who had made her bis wife, He, 
drew his hand slowly over his brow and 
signed heavily, and then as ifto check the 
sad thoughts, that were stealing over him, he. 
rose abruptly. A single cry, that came from | 
the depths of a heart wrung by remorse, es- 


caped Edith—and she was inhisarms! * Can, 
you forgive me, Oh my husband ! who have, 


caused you such fearful suffering,” and she 


clung to his bosom as though she feared he: 


would cast her off. 


Edith ! have you indeed come back with a 
true heart to your husband ? Forgive me, 
Edith, if I have doubted the reality of your, 
love, the sincerity of your repentance. My | 
sore heart, needed some test of your truth ; 


I have brought you to no beggar’s home, my) filled with wonder and amazeme nt, when | 


I assure you that my most exalted precon- | 


[Septons were more than realized when I had | 
i the ple: isure of viewing this most interesting 
| scene, which is distinguished alike for its 


1 ro and its wild and awful grandeur. 


|peospect. At first I felt almost overwhelmed 
|by the contemplation, and spent some minutes 
in viewing the water merely where it falls 
‘into a lovely circular basin of stone. But 

language is uiterly inadequate to express my 


: P °.08 \} " ‘ 
This fall is within two hundred yards of ;emotions, when T ventured to raise my eyes 


ithe road crossing the Cumberland mountains. 
| The pathway which conducts to it, passes 
lover a gently inclined plane, on the lower 
}margin of which meanders a small stream, 
| which is here remarkable only for its beanti- 


i fully transp rent water, which flows on smooth- 


hy and gently, to the very verge of the preci- 


pice over which it falls. 
jvond the little rivulet there rises an abruptly | 
| steep mountain, which is clothed with a lux- | 
| 
which was greatly heightened when I saw it, 
by being covered with richly variegated bloom. 


associate with the shrubbery beneath, send 
forth their lofiy shafts which almost vie with 
‘ithe clouds in height, 





| 


How striking a con- 
{ 


trast is there between this part of the scenery, 
beholder! Here, every object is calculated 


to inspire feelings of calmness and serenity, 


soothe the mind, 


holder awakened from this contemplative 











ful precipice, over which tumbles the 
a ful litle stream just described! He is 





. '} 
Immediately be- 
| uriant growth of ivy and laurel, the beauty of | 


And the noble yew trees, as if too proud to |i 


and what is soon exhibited to the eyes of the |ofa shower of rain. 


jand the distant roar of the cascade falls like |, 
‘Il can—I do—Edith—my own blessed melodious music on the ear, to compose and 


dut how soon is the be-| 


to survey the lofty and spacious concave 
which was suspended over my head, and the 
precipitation of the water from its brink.— 
You can form some faint conception of the 
magnificence and grandenr of this scenery, 
when [tell you that the great dome above, 
which looks like a firmament in minature, is 
‘not less than one hundred and fifty feet in 
| tiameter, and one hundred and seventy five 
feet in height, from the bottom of the basin, 
into which the water is received. The ex- 
jeavation extends so far back from the point 
jat which the water is projected, that there 
is a space of full forty feet between the base 
lof the e precipice and the basin, so that persons 
‘can walk with ease under the arch, without 
|being made wet by the spray, which is con- 
lsiderable, and which exhibits the appearance 
The water passes from 
the edge of the arch above in a mass, but, 
descending through the air for nearly two 


jlundred feet, it becomes divided like large 
drops of rain, which present a strikingly singu- 
lirappearanee, In the afternoon, the beauty 
‘and interest of the whole scene are greatly 


reverie when he finds himself on the brink of heightened by the numerous brilliant rainbows 


which are formed by the refracting influence of 
the descending stream and the ascending spray. 
When the stream of water is much increas- 


own, my noble Edith!’ and fondly John he surveys on the one hand the stupendous | ved by rain, it is projected fully twenty yards 
Vernon clasped her to his bosom—and took | cliff, whose towering apex seems to scale the |) |from the base of the precipice, and occasions 


her to his heart—then and forever! 
Williamsport, Lycoming Ce. Pa. 





QRAVABITG gua ze EEBSo | 


From the Richmond Deskion 
Great Natural Curiosity. 
I Bre leave to notice, through the medium 
of your widely circulated paper, one of the 
most interesting ni aural curiosities of the 








west, which I have never seen described in| 


any of the public prints of our country, and | 
which foreigners, who have visited America, 


with the view of writing its history, and par-) my carriage, that I had as yet seen but a small. 


He in-|} 


ticularly of delineating its wild and romantic 


the top of the Cumberland mountain, East 
Tennessee, and is there familiarly known by 
the name of the Cumberland Water Fall. | 
had frequently heard it spoken of by travelers 
who had visited it; and their descriptions 
excited in mea very great desire to see it, as. 
I conceived it to be a beautiful representation 
of the falls of Niagara. I have, recently had | 
an opportunity of gratifying this desire ; and | 


>| part of this awfully grand scenery. 
scenery, have either never seen, or, if they | formed me that there was a way by which we] 
have, deemed it unworthy of their notice —! 
The curiosity to which I refer is situated on. 


Stout: and on the other, the profound abyss | 


| beneath, into which the water falls and van- 
\ishes from the sight, 


‘a violent whirlpool in the basin, which has the 
‘effect of wearing the rocks and pieces of 
‘timber in it smooth and round. 


After viewing this truly grand scene for | Below the arched excavation, the precipice, 


‘some time, with a pleasure which can be | 
} more easily conceived than described, I turn- 
Hed away from the spot, and, as I supposed, 
ibid a final adieu to it; being more forcibly 
I struck than I had everbeen before,with the won- 
a éréun power and might of the great Artificer 
! of the universe, But to my great surprise, 
[learned from the gentleman living very near, 


jand who met me whilst retracing my steps to 


could descend to the base of the precipice 
‘on the brink of which T had just stood, where 
I could have a much better view of the full 
of water. 
‘curiosity of my utmost extent, I consented 
to accept him as my guide, He conducted 
me down a very rugged and precipitous decliv- 


‘ity of considerable extent, midst crags of 


almost mountain height. Atlength we reach- 
)ed the foot of the precipice, and stood in full 


| view of the whole wonderful and amazing 


Wishing to gratify my excited) 


which consists of solid rock, is just like a 
| perpendicular well of one hundred aud fifty 
feet in height. Within ten feet of the base 
of this wall are to be seen several large diteh- 
es, which conduct into caves of different 
\|sizes ain! extent, which contain a great many 
bones, some of which are human, and suppo- 
sed to have been deposited there by some of 
ithe Indian tribes, 

| 


| 
' 





Whilst contemplating this august scenery, 
jj; my guide related to me two incidents, which 
served to excite in my mind feelings, of a 





. very solemn and melancholy character. The 


first was the murder of a man by two gam- 
| blers, who had followed him from M’Minn- 
| ville, Middle Tennessee, under the impression 
|that he was possessed of a large amount of 
money. He showed me-the spot where they 
had committed the horrid deed, it being near 
to the basin where they had decoyed their 
unsuspecting victim under the pretence of 
showing hint this interesting spectacle. Suf- 
fice it to say that he was most barborously 
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—_—— 
murdered, and then despoiled of all he had, 
and his mangled corpse was exposed to the 


beusts of prey. 


. . | 
covered and received a decent interinent.—) 
The other incident was the accidental destruc- | 


tion of a vegro man, who, having fled from 
his master, a trader, who was taking him to} 
the south, and who, being pursued, at night 
leaped headlong, unconsciously, over the, 


dreadful precipice to the right of the fall, fully | 


one hundred and fifty feet, avd mangled his 
head and body against the crags beneath. 
Hlisypassage from time to eternity was, indeed 
a short one! His tomb is amidst the rocks, | 
not far from where he fell, and contiguous to) 
his companion in misery. 

I must now conclude this feeble and humble | 
attempt to delineate what I conceive to be. 
one of the most interesting natural curiosi- | 
ties of America, I feel utterly iucompetent 
to portray it in such a way as to enable others 
to form a proper conception of its beauty and 
grandeur, 


My object in making this commu- 
nication isto attract attention toa most inter- | 
esting scene ; and to advise all those who may 
hereafter have an opportunity of witnessing: 
it, to do so, as they will be most amply re- 
warded, Such exhibitions of the wonderful 
works of God, are calculated to exalt and en- 
noble the feelings of man, and produce in his 
inind the strongest convictions of the omnip- 
otence and wisdom of his Creator. 


A TRAVELER. 
We understand there is a series of cas- 
cades on the Falling Spring Valley Mountain, | 
about three miles from Shumate’s tavern, in 
Greenbriar county, Virginia, well worthy of 
attention, The highest is said to be about 
one hundred and twenty feet. This cascade 
is scarcely known, and seldom visited by the 


. . | 
foot of the stranger.—Editor Enquirer. 
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Family Duties. 
Tne results which accrue from the per- | 


formances of these duties are manifold and | 


important. It exerts a strong influence to! 
to make men good, The higher virtues al! 
find their best exercises, ure cherished and | 
grow vigorously in the family cirele. There’ 
is a genial soil, and an atmosphere pregnant 
with the elements of moral life. If piety find 
not here exciting and life-giving causes, all 
the world beside must be barren, a moral 
waste, and desolate. 
The elements of all government exist in the 
family. The citizens of every state there 
receive their first lessons. If they are not 
governed there, they will not be easily re- 
duced to it on afy terms which will suit to 
be any thing else but slaves, Unless they 
have been taught obedience Ws a duty, and 


domestic duties prepares for a peaceful end. 


r 


It makes good citizens. | 


‘mmay be suited@tg be instruments of tyranny, 
but will never be valuable materials for the 


tions. It makes good fathers and mothers, | 
None bat dutiful children will, in their turn, | 
be good parents. If they have rebelled under | 
the law they will prove oppressors in its adinin- | 
istration. As he is only fitted to command | 
who has learned to obey, so to have passed | 
successfully and faithfully through the duties 
of childhood prepares most eminently to rule | 
The faithful performance of 
filial duties contributes much to make happy 
families. 


household. 


Where all vie to perform most 
assiduously the requirements of the law, it) 
needs nothing but good laws to make a happy | 
conmnunity, whether that community be a 


fuinily, a commonwealth, or an empire.—| 


Finally, the faithful performance of these | 





. . | 
The sick chamber has strong consolations, 
where peace has reigued in a family during 


True Benevolence. 
Trur benevolence inspires with love of 


He was however, soon dis- |, perfection and defence of republican institu-|| justice, and prompts him in whom it glows, 


neither to oppress the weak. to impose on 
the ignorant, nor to overreach the unwary ; 
but to give every man bis due, and with stea- 
dy and undeviating steps to walk in the hal- 
lowed path of equality, Deceit and dissim- 
ulation, fraud and falschood, are far from the 
humble worshipper of God; integrity is en- 
throned in his heart, truth dwells on his lips, 
and enlightened sense of duty regulates the 
whole of his conduct. He faithfully performs 
every promise, and fulfils every engagement. 
Others respect and trust his word, because 
he respects and holds it sacred himself. His 
life is characterised by the simplicity of truth, 
and the dignity of virtue ; and in dealing with 
him, they who have an opportunity of knowing 


‘his character, place undoubted confidence in 


his justice aud faithfulness. 








its days of health and prosperity. Quietness 


Anecpovre or Geonrce II].—In one of the 


will attend the evening of that day which has |MiKing’s excursions, during the hay harvest of 
been passed in acts of duty and devotion, How) 1795, in Weymouth, he passed a field where 


interesting the scene of separation with those 
who have lived in peace, who have attuned every 
chord to harmony, and filled up life with acts of 
love and mercy. There is heaven; aud the, 
upper world only furnishes a more perfect. 
harmony without temptation to sin, or liability, 
to discord, Wherever such a family is gath-| 
ered, blessed are the parents in the chiitidire 1, 


jand the children in the parents. 


Lows Wife. 


Mr. Corman in his agricukural address, 





illustrated the folly of modern female educa-. 
tion, by an anecdote. A young man who 
had for a long time remained in that useless 


‘state designated by ‘a half pair of scissors,’ 


ut last seriously determined he would procure 


him awife. He got the * refusal’ of one who 


was beautiful and fashionably accomplished, | 


and took her upon trial to his home. Soon) 
learning that she knew nothing. either bow to, 
darn a stocking, or boil a potatoe, or roast a|| 
bit of beef, 
house as having been weighed in the balance | 
A suit was commenced 


he returned her to her father’s 


and found wanting. 
by the good lady but the husband alleged that) 
she was not ‘ up to the sample,’ and of course 
the obligation to retain the commodity was not 


binding. The jury inflicted a fine of a few 
‘dollars, but he would have given a fortune 


rather than not be liberated from such an 
irksome engagement. ‘As well might the 
farmer have the original Venus Medicis 
placed in his kitchen,’ said the orator, ‘ as 
some of the modern fashionable women. 
‘Indeed,’ continued he, ‘it would be much 
better to have Lots wife standing there, for 


she might answer one useful purpose ; she 


rendered it on principle and voluntarily, they || might salt his bacon !—Northampton Cow 





only one woman was at work. His majesty 
asked her where her companions were ? 
‘The woman answered they had gone to see 
the King. ‘And why did you not go with 
them ?” rejoined his Majesty. * Why,’ 

plied the woman, ‘ the fools that are gone to 
town will lose a day’s work by it and that 
His more than I can afford todo, I have five 
Net hildren to work for,” &c, * Well then,’ 
‘said his Majesty putting some money into 
her hand, * you may tell your companions 


who are gone to see the King, that the King 
came to see you.’ 


Tue mind is like the body it inhabits—exer- 
cise can strengthen, as neglect and indolence 
can weaken it; they are both improved by 
| discipline—both ruined by neglect. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

. M. Saratoga Springs, N. ¥.$1,00; J.W.S Guasteris, 
n> 2 $1,00; C. P, Lexington, N.Y. $1,00; -L.P.H. 





|| Garoga, N. Y. $3,00; C. u.'T. W las nd Ry Ms. $5,00 ; 


A. R. F. Sande > N. Y. 80,50; M. K. Cortland Village, 
N.Y. A ie oO; M. T. Paris, N. Y. $100: G. W. W. Leb- 
anon, N. H. By =. E. W. 38. Sullivan. N. Y. $3,00; H. K. 
Tato, N. Y. 81,00; H. K. L. Parishville, N. ¥. 81,00; 
j|c M. M. Angelica, N. Y $1,00; 8. H. Burnt Hills, N. Y¥. 
| 81,00; JW. T.4 Cazenovia, N. Y. $1,00. 





MARRIED, 


In New-York, on the 12th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
Stevens Thomas Mason, Governor of Michigan, to Julia 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thaddeus Phelps, of that city. 


DIED, 


In this city on the 25th ult. Capt. Jonathan Myrick, 
| in his Sist vear . 
| On the 25th alt. Thomas L. Wise y, in his 34th year. 
In Stockport, on the 30th ult. Samuel Lawton, jr. in 
| his 26th year. 
At Peun Yan, Yates County N. Y. on the 13th ult. 
"| rruman P. Spencer, formerly of Hillsdale, in the 35th 
year of his age 
| At New: York, on the 27ih ult. Catharine Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, youngest and only remaining daughter of the 
late Gen. Jacob R. Van Rensselaer. 
At his father’s residence in Boxford, Maes. on the Mth 
ult. Stephen Symonds, Esq. of New-York, furmerly of this 
city, aged 37 years. 


} 
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THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 








| Beautiful stars! ‘neath your richrbeams, 

| As down from heaven their glory streams, 
When silence has sealed up the lips of earth 

| And thoughts more wild than the winds have birth, 


I wander! I wander, with untold joy, 








| To feast my soul on the orb-lit sky ; 
| And never did Chaldee, when taught to kneel 
| At the shrines of your splendor, more wildly feel 








For the Rural Repository. 
Lexington. 


The torrent of bliss through his bosom flow, 
_As he upward gazed from the dust below, 


No dissolute camp had worn off from the feelings of the| Eyes of the universe, gems divine! 
youthful soldier the freshness of that home, where his} Suns that bask in your own pure shine! 


mother and his sisters sat waiting, with tearful eyes and 


aching hearts, to hear good news from the wars. 
Eo warp Everett. 
No! heartless war was not the trade 
Of those who left the plough midway 
1n furrow, and laid by the spade, 
To mingle in the deadly fray, 
Where tyranny the power first felt 
In embryo freedom’s arm which dwelt. 


A trying period had come— 
And peaceful avocations were 
Exchanged for arms !—and joys of home 
For the dark strife, that gathered where 
Was dealt the first eventful blow, 
Against our freedom’s giant foe. 


Then, asmall patriot band were seen, 
Of beardless youth, and furrowed age ; 
And few whose fate it e’er had been, 

In deadly conflict to engage ;— 
Some bare no weapon but the wrong 
They'd suffered from their foemen long. 


Liberty wept !—they saw her tear— 
Their spirits kindled ;—for they hated 
Her mad oppressors :—war was near 
Their homes—their sacred homes— where waited 
Many fond bosoms swelled with sorrow, 
Fearing the tidings of that morrow! 


Strong waxed each heart, nerved every hand, 
And sterner grew each patriot brow 
Of that smal! hea ven-marshaled band, 
When self-protection bid them go 
To meet the mountain storm ;—they met, 
And made their cause their amulet. 


Their cause !—yes, freedom, equal rights, 
For theirs and their posterity, 
With heaven-approving zeal excites 
Them to that ill-matehed field.—That day 
They made the British Lion cower— 
And that was freedom’s natal hour. 


Lexington’s heroes’ well-earned glory, 
Will be a proud and brilliant page 
In history’s immortal story, 
Through coming time’s remotest age ;— 
Their memory when we cease to cherish, 
May we as a free people perish ! 


H. Suvrrs. 





Spangles of Heaven. 
BY THOMAS RAGG. 

SranaGres of Heaven! ye seem tome 
The alphabet of immensity, 
By which I read ih dazzling light 
The lofty name of the Infinite. 
Shine on, shine on! in your depths of blue 
Till every heart can read it too, 
And every raptured eye that’s bent 
Up to the studded firmament, 
Catches the glow of your ceaseless rays 
And glixtens in th’ Eternal’s praise. 


| Countless guides of the awe-struck soul, 
| As inquiring it rushes from pole to pole! 

I drink ! I drink at your fountain deep, 

While others are locked in the arms of sleep ; 
| Till, filled the Pythonic draught of light, 
My intoxicate spirit deems all things bright, 
And earth and its deeds are lost to me, 
| Eclipsed by your dazzling radiancy. 


} 
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* Love the Lightest.’ 

Suggested by a picture of a young girl weighing Cupid 
| and a butterfly :—the winged boy rises, as he should, and 
| the motto beneath is, ‘ Love's the lightest.’ 

Sitty maiden! weigh them not! 
| Butterflies are carthly things ; 
Thou forget’st their lowly lot, 
Gazing on their glittering wings. 


Find a star-beam from the sky 

Find a glow-worm in the grass— 
Will the earth-lamp rise on high” 

Will the heaven ray downward pass ? 


Love, etherial, holy love, 
Light, perchance, and proud, and free 
iden—see! it soars above 
orldly pride and vanity ! 


Drooping to its native earth, 
Sinks the gilded insect fly ; 

Love, of holier, heavenlier birth, 
Rises towards his home on high. 


Maiden throw the scales away, 
Never weigh poor love again ; 
Even the doubt has dimmed the ray 

On his pinions with its stain! 


See! he lifts his wondering eye, 
Half reproachfully to thee— 
‘ Measured with a butterfly ! 
I'd try my wing, if I were her. 
—— 
Man. 
Tue human mind—that lofty thing! 
The palace and the throne, 

Where reason sits a sceptered king, 
And breathes his judgment tone. 
Oh! who with silent step shall trace 

The borders of that haunted place, 
Nor in his weakness own, 

That mystery and marvel bind 

That lofty thing—the human mind! 


The human heart—that restless thing! 
The tempter and the tried ; 

The joyous, yet the suffering— 
The source of pain and pride; 

The gorgeous thronged--the desolate, 

The seat of love, the lair of hate— 
Self-stung, self-deified ! 

Yet do we bless thee as thou art, 

Thou restless thing—the human heart! 





The human soul—that startling thine! 


Mvsteriousand sublime! 











: . a a 
The ange! sleeping un the wing 

Worn by the scoffs of time— 
The beautiful, the veiled, the bound, 


The stricken in its prime ! 
From heaven in tears to earth it stole, 
That startling thing—the human soul! 


| 
| The earth-enslaved, the glory-crowned, 
| 


| 
\ And is this man 7—Oh ! ask of him, 
| The gifted and forgiven— 

When o’er his vision, drear and dim, 
i! The wrecks of time are driven, 
| If pride or passion in their power 
Can chain the tide, or charm the hour, 

Or stand in place of heaven? 

He bends the brow, he bows the knee— 
| * Creator, Father! to none but thee ? 
| 





| Tue Great First Cavse.—John Mason Goode, author 
jjof the Studies of Nature, and the Translation of the Book 
| of Job, has in four stanzas stated the argument in favor of 
an intelligent First Cause—the wise Contriver of all the 
arrangements of this material world, as strikingly as it 
\ could be stated in a whole volume. 


The Daisy. 





il 2 

| Nor worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
\ Need we to tell a God is here: 

1 The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
1 

i} 

{ 


Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 


What power, but his who arched the skies, 
And poured the day-spring’s purple flood, 
Wondrous alike in all it tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s curious bud ; 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
lts fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold embossed gem, 
That set in silver, gleains within ; 


And fling it with a hand so free, 
O’er hill, and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see, 
In every step, the stamp of God? 





November. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


| Yer one smile more, departing, distant sun ; 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’erthe meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are 
cast, 
And the blue Gentian flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
|| Yet afew sunny days, in which the bee 
| Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
‘The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we w ill try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened 
air. 








| 
| 
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